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lengthy discussions on war, history, literature and educa-
tion. They were a brilliant pair. They played a great deal
of chess together in the evenings in my uncle's study,
and on days when he lectured in the afternoon invariably
met for a game of billiards at the University Club. Their
matches were famous in the Club, not for the excellence
of their play but for the fun they had over it. They
played for a dollar a game, and the same dollar con-
stantly changed hands. I could always tell which had
won when they drove up to the house, for the loser
paid the taxi.

During his thirty-six years on the staff Stephen Leacock
gave much time and thought to the direction of the
Arts Faculty, as a dominant voice on the Faculty Com-
mittee. He never wanted to be principal or dean of a
Faculty, but was content to be head of a department
with small administrative duties to perform. These
duties he carried out very rapidly with a pen and a
piece of bristle board, plotting a course or a time-table
for lectures. He had a quick and orderly mind in
planning. I first saw one of his bristle-board tables
when as a little girl I gazed at the neat charts he had
made for some medicine his son was taking. Later
when I came to stay we used sheets and sheets of it a
week in the study and at McGill. A large chart hung
behind the study door for lecture engagements, and
there were others for expenses, household routine, etc.
At his farm in Orillia, too, the barnyard was hung with
charts showing the amount of grain the livestock got a
day, the rotation to weed the garden, and each of the
hired men's duties.

When with the enforcement of the sixty-five years
age-limit he was asked to retire in 1936, he did not
pretend to like it. He wanted to go on lecturing. It
gave him a routine around which to fit the rest of his
work, a sort of "prop" as it were. His disappoint-
ment caused him to feel quite bitterly for a time towards
the university he had served so well, ec I was then